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ABSTRACT 



The New York Association of Community Organizations for 
Reform Now (ACORN) is a grass-roots community organization representing 
20,000 mostly low-income residents of New York City. This report presents 
evidence uncovered by ACORN of institutional racism in the New York City 
public schools that prevents parents of color from making informed decisions 
about their children's education. In nearly 100 test visits to schools in 16 
community school districts, the ACORN Schools Office discovered that Black 
and Latino parents were permitted to speak with an educator less than half as 
often as White parents, and that White parents were given tours of the school 
two and a half times more often than Black or Latino parents. White parents 
appeared to receive better treatment, and access to information about gifted 
programs appeared to vary by the race of the person making the inquiry. Many 
times discrimination was evident only when the experiences of white and 
minority parents could be compared. ACORN is not concerned with why this 
discrimination exists, whether conscious or unconscious, but it is concerned 
with the ways in which it closes off options for students. The most blatant 
result of the narrowing of opportunity is seen at the city's premier academic 
high schools, Stuyvesant and Bronx Science. In a system where 39% of high 
school students are Black and 34% Latino, Stuyvesant has less than 5% Black 
and just over 4% Hispanic, and Bronx Science has less than 11% Black and 
about 9% Hispanic. Specific recommendations are made by ACORN to reverse the 
racist treatment of parents in the schools and to examine the city's policies 
toward gifted students. A large chart summarizes results of some tester 
visits. Tester instructions and the test report form are included. ( SLD) 
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Summary 



One of the most pressing issues confronting New Yorkers is the quality of the public 
education which a million children and youths experience. New York ACORN, the Association 
of Community Organizations for Reform Now, is a grass roots community organization 
representing 20,000 mostly low income New Yorkers. For over ten years, ACORN members 
have fought for better schools for their children and neighborhoods. Despite many hard won 
ACORN victories at the local level, hundreds of thousands of young people continue to attend 
substandard schools that fail to address their educational needs. In many cases, these schools 
shut their parents and the community out of any meaningful involvement in efforts to provide 
more effective educational opportunities for them. 

This report. Secret Apartheid, details evidence of institutional racism in New York City 
Public Schools which prevents parents of color from making informed decisions about their 
children’s education. In nearly 100 test visits to schools in 16 community school districts, the 
ACORN Schools Office discovered that: 

• Black and latin parents were permitted to speak with an educator less than half as often 
as white parents. 

• White parents were given tours of schools two and a half times more often than black or 
latin parents. 

• White parents often received "A" list treatment while people of color were relegated to 
the "B" list. 

• Access to information about gifted programs appeared to vary by the race of the parent 
making the inquiry. 

Examples of discrimination range from the blatant to the less obvious. Many times this 
discrimination becomes apparent only when the treatment of black and white testers is compared: 

• Ten days after an assistant principal told a black parent there would be no room 
in the school’s kindergarten for her child because the classes were already filled 
to capacity, the a.p. told a white parent that she should register soon because 
classes would be filling up. 
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• A latina tester was quizzed by school secretaries about whether she was on public 
assistance and whether her child spoke English. 

• A white parent was encouraged to apply for a gifted program even though she 
had missed the deadline; she was given the number of someone in the district 
office to ask "what she could do." A black tester at the same school was told to 
come back in a month for kindergarten registration and was offered no 
information about the gifted program. 

We are not concerned with whether this institutional racism reflects conscious decisions 
by policy makers; malign neglect by elected officials; or the dysfunction that results when a vital 
public responsibility is managed by people whose racial, class, and cultural reality is totally 
different from that of the people whom they are supposed to serve. We are concerned with the 
ways in which, by denying parents access to essential information about the schools and their 
programs, it closes off options for students and de facto sets them on the track to academic 
mediocrity if not outright failure. 

The most blatant illustration of the long term results of narrowing our children’s options 
can be found in the composition of the student body at New York City’s premier academic high 
schools: Stuyvesant and Bronx Science. 

System-wide, about 39 percent of high school students are black, 34 percent latino. At 
Stuyvesant, less than five percent of students are black and just over four percent are hispanic. 
At Bronx Science, less than 1 1 percent are black; about 9 percent are latino. 

The public school programs which effectively prepare students to enter one of these elite 
schools are limited. What our study will demonstrate is that in a variety of ways parents of 
color, who are the vast majority of parents in the public schools, do not have equal access to 
information about regular schools, let alone about the gifted programs, option schools, and other 
"fast track" alternatives used to market the public schools to white middle class parents. 
Without information, choice is a myth for parents and options non-existent for their children. 
Without information, reform of the New York City Public Schools is an impossibility. 

This study recommends that the Chancellor and the Board of Education take a number 
of specific steps to reverse the racist treatment of parents in the schools. We further call for an 
immediate systematic examination of the currently uncharted array of gifted programs: What is 
their purpose? Whom do they serve? How are they evaluated? Are they appropriate for 
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children in the early grades? And, perhaps most important, why are the innovative approaches 
used in gifted programs not used in all of our schools? 
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Context 



New York ACORN, the Association of Community Organizations for Reform Now, is 
a grass roots community organization representing 20,000 mostly low income New Yorkers. 
ACORN members organize neighborhood organizations and tenants unions to take action on 
issues that are of vital concern to their families, their neighbors, and their communities. One 
of the most pressing issues confronting New Yorkers is the quality of the public education 
offered to a million children and youth in our city. 

In the past ten years, ACORN members have worked steadily to broaden the base of 
active parents committed to systemic reform of the public schools. We have worked to make 
schools safer by pressing school authorities and other local officials to deal with asbestos 
problems, make needed repairs, and clean up hazardous conditions near our schools. We have 
trained parents in the mysteries of proportional voting and how to run for community school 
board and seen victories by those parents in a number of districts in Brooklyn and Queens. 
ACORN members mounted the pressure that forced District 22 to establish PS 245 as an 
alternative to busing our children from a "frozen zone" 1 to schools miles away and were 
intimately involved in the design, planning, and staffing of that school. ACORN members in 
Far Rockaway lobbied successfully for a new mini-school that was set up within PS 183 and 
successfully defended it against budget chicanery by school board members who coveted the 
resources for whiter, more middle class programs. ACORN parents are involved in 
restructuring efforts in several schools in other districts in Brooklyn, Queens, and Manhattan. 
Next September, a community designed high school, the ACORN Community High School, will 
open in Crown Heights. 

While we are proud of these hard won victories, the fact remains that hundreds of 
thousands of young people continue to attend substandard schools that fail to address their 
educational needs and shut their parents and the community out of any meaningful participation 



1 The frozen zone was carved out of the catchment area for PS 139 when that school was deemed by 
District 22 officials to be overcrowded. Children, mostly people of color, who lived in the frozen zone, could 
not attend PS 139 but were not zoned for the catchment areas for other neighborhood schools. The result was 
that they were bused across the district to other schools. 



in efforts to plan more effective educational programs. The need for this study was driven home 
by two very different events. 

The first was the March 17, 1995 release of the racial break down of the enrollment at 
the crown jewels of the New York City Public Schools system: Stuyvesant and Bronx Science. 
These schools, which require middle school students to score well on a competitive exam, admit 
black and latino students in proportions drastically out of synch with their numbers in the high 
school system as a whole. 2 



INSTITUTION 


Bronx 

Science 


Stuyvesant 


NYC Public 
High 
Schools 


RACE 


White 


40% 


41% 


17% 


Black 


10.7% 


4.8% 


39% 


Latino 


9.2% 


4.3% 


34% 


Asian 


40.1% 


49.9% 


10% 



The question is not whether the entrance exam is unfair. The question is why students 
who attend public elementary and middle schools for eight or nine years are so unprepared to 
do well when they take it? What is happening (or not happening) in our schools that so few of 
our students can take advantage of the wonderful opportunities that these schools represent? 
How have public schools become isolated from the public scrutiny and involvement that would 
support real improvements and real accountability? As we will see below, part of the answer 
lies in a systemic exclusion of parents of color, who make up the majority of parents in the 
public schools, from even minimal information about schools for their children. 

Each step of the way to Stuyvesant or Bronx Science is marked by choices that parents 
make with their children. The tracks that lead the other direction — to the zoned high school 
where up to a quarter of the faculty is teaching out of license, to the so-called bilingual 



2 Data for the table immediately following this paragraph are from a March 16, 1995 memorandum to the 
Board of Education from then Chancellor Ramon C. Cortines, Re: Program to Increase Diversity in Specialized 
Science High Schools . 
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programs, to special education classes located in the school basement — are more often governed 
by choices someone else makes about, not for, our children. 

Even the language used to describe the alleged choices in our public schools has different 
meanings when applied to options for white children than when it is used for their black and 
latino peers. A gifted program in Carnarsie means children with IQs of 130 and over. The 
"gifted program" at a elementary school attended by one ACORN member’s daughter left her 
totally unprepared to handle normal middle school work. 

High school "choice" has existed since the early seventies and in its current form since 
the mid-eighties. Although the Division of High Schools has a number of good academic, 
option, and alternative schools, there are many more students who would like to enroll in them 
than they can serve. Middle and junior high school students submit applications listing up to 
five high schools in hopes of being admitted to at least one of them. So, choice is actually 
competition. 

For non-white intermediate school students and their parents, the process of trying to get 
into somewhere besides their zoned high school, which may be of dubious quality or 
questionable safety, is often confusing and futile. It may also be a time when the limitations of 
a child’s elementary and middle school education becomes painfully obvious. 

• At IS 166 in Community School District (CSD) 19, an eighth grader has been doing well 
in the school’s "accelerated program." She lists five academically mid-range schools on 
her choice application. She is rejected by all five and will have to attend Thomas 
Jefferson, her zoned school. 

High school applications must be submitted in November at the very beginning of a 
student’s last year in middle or junior high school. In the flurry of beginning of the year 
activities and other paperwork, the applications are often not given the high priority they should 
have. 

• At JHS 8 (CSD 28), there is no follow-up on the application notice or counseling process 
to discuss selection with students. Students who fail to submit a choice application are 
automatically assigned to the zoned high school with no further discussion. 
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Even parents who make a conscientious effort can still be caught in the fine print. 

• A mother with a child in an intermediate school in District 17 attends a parents 
counseling session which is supposed to help her sort out the options in the Board of 
Education’s catalog of high schools. She focuses on the good grades her daughter has 
always brought home and helps her apply to five academically oriented high schools. 
No one at the school has ever bothered to explain to her that her daughter scores in the 
bottom quartile on standardized tests. The daughter ends up at the zoned high school. 

Even when students do receive some sort of counseling, it may be considerably less than 
helpful. 

• In IS 143 (CSD 6), a student is told bluntly that because of her academic performance 
she has no options other than George Washington High School, an overcrowded SURR 
school that exists under constant threat of state takeover. No one at her school addressed 
the question of how she could be permitted to graduate if her grades are so abysmal. 

The second impetus for this study was much more specific. Two parents in an ACORN 
neighborhood, one white and one black, visited PS 217 (CSD 22) to inquire about registering 
their children for kindergarten. They arrived at the school at the same time. The white parent 
was seen immediately, had all his questions answered, and was shown classrooms in the gifted 
program because school staff automatically assumed his son would be enrolled in that program. 
The black mother was kept waiting for 45 minutes, only shown regular classes, and provided 
with little information. 

In sum, we see parents trying to locate a good kindergarten for their children and having 
incredible difficulty in obtaining information to which they are legally entitled. We see children 
of color in gifted programs that are a sham while white children have access to programs that 
ultimately lead to Stuyvesant. We see the rest of intermediate school students foundering in a 
choice system that still sends most of them to local, overcrowded, poorly supported zoned high 
schools. 

Although there are many causes for the failure of our schools, ACORN members believe 
that there is a direct link between the failure represented by the enrollment in the system’s elite 
schools and the treatment received by the mother at PS 217. This study summarizes our 
systematic investigation into whether or not concerned latino and black parents are shut out of 
the New York City Public Schools. Sadly, the results strongly suggest that they are. 
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Methodology 



After the initial incident described above, the ACORN Schools Office pre-tested three 
other schools on a trial basis to identify some of the issues facing parents who try to investigate 
schools for their children. 

• At PS 225 (CSD 27), the black tester was told that she had to have her child with her. 
She was unable to find out anything substantive about the gifted program. She was made 
to feel unwelcome. The white tester, who also did not bring her child, was told about 
the school’s educational approach, introduced to a kindergarten teacher, and shown a few 
classrooms. When she asked about gifted programming, she was directed to two other 
schools which house the district’s Astor Program. 

• At PS 249 (CSD 17), the white secretary attempted to intimidate the black tester by 
accusing her of registering the child late, quizzed her on the child’s citizenship, and told 
the tester, a native of the United States, she would have to bring a passport with the 
other documentation for registration. A secretary told the white tester that there were 
no white children in the school and that she should go to PS 139, which has a gifted 
program; she insisted that PS 249 was not very good. 

• At PS 92 (CSD 17), the black tester received confused answers to her questions about 
gifted programming and was directed to a nearby middle school which was clearly 
inappropriate for her prospective kindergarten student. The white tester was told by the 
secretary that the school had recently been on SURR status (School Under Registration 
Review) and was not strong academically. She suggested that she talk to her neighbors 
because the white parents send their children to a school in the Brooklyn Heights area. 

Based on these trial tests, the ACORN Schools Office proceeded to organize a more 
extensive and systematic examination of the access parents have to New York City Public 
Schools. In setting up our visits to the schools, we borrowed heavily from the model used by 
the Open Housing Center to test for discrimination in housing access. 

Testers visited a non-random selection of 28 schools in 16 of the city’s 32 community 
school districts. Visits were made in the boroughs of the Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan, and 
Queens. Factors informing the selection included higher than average levels of diversity in 
student bodies, anecdotal reports about a school’s handling of parent inquiries, a concentration 
of gifted programs, utilization, performance indicators, Chapter I status, and proximity to 
ACORN neighborhoods. 
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Each tester was provided with general instructions for their test visit, a structured 
reporting questionnaire, and an open ended narrative form to summarize the sequence of each 
visit. (Sample materials are included in the appendix.) In all but one case, testers arrived at 
schools unannounced. They then sought information about the school and the procedures for 
registering their (sometimes hypothetical) pre-school child for kindergarten. If asked for an 
address, they provided an address in or near the catchment area for the school or said that they 
were considering moving into the community. 

Specifically, in their role as parents, testers were seeking information about the school’s 
educational philosophy; the organization of its programs; and the operation of its kindergarten 
classes. Testers were instructed to move as far up the school hierarchy as possible and to 
attempt to visit classes. 

Of the 99 visits made, 50 were made by white testers and 49 by testers who were people 
of color, most often African American. After their visits, testers recorded their observations 
concerning the position of the person or persons with whom they spoke (secretary, principal, 
etc.), what questions school personnel asked the testers, how well school personnel answered 
testers’ questions, whether or not testers were permitted to see classes, and how testers were 
treated. 

The questionnaires and narratives were then subjected to a content analysis in which we 
tabulated: 

• the position of the most senior person who interacted with each tester in a substantive 
manner, 

• whether or not a tester was shown any classes, 

• whether a tester was asked where he or she lived, and 

• whether school personnel mentioned gifted programs without being prompted. 

A second round of analysis evaluated each tester’s report for indicators of the emotional 
content of the interaction with the school staff (friendly, informative, unwelcoming, etc.). 

A table providing an overview of visits, testers, and districts and schools visited is 
included in the appendix. Quotations throughout this study are drawn from the reporting forms 



and field notes of volunteers who visited the schools. The following table summarizes key data 
which inform the findings section. 



KEY VARIABLES BY RACE 


Variable 


Total 


White 


People of Color 


Testers 


42 


21 


2 


Visits 3 


99 


50 


49 


Spoke with educator 


37 


23 


14 


Percent visits with 
educators 


37% 


46% 


28% 


Tours 


25 


18 


7 


Percent tours 


25% 


36% 


14% 


Tour when met educator 


23 


17 


6 


No tour when met 
educator 


20 


6 


8 


Asked for address 


53 


25 


28 


Security guard blocked 
access 


7 


3 


A 

4 


School staff brought up 
gifted program 


20 


12 


8 



3 The visit by race of tester is the basic unit of comparison in the text. 
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Findings 



From our investigation and analysis, we have distilled seven findings. Four of them 
document differential treatment by school personnel of people of color and white people. On 
a number of levels, the inquiries of black testers were much less successful than those of white 
testers: 

• Black testers gained access to educators only half as often as white testers did. 4 
Principals and assistant principals were less available to black testers than to white ones. 
Office staff and security staff who claimed to be able to answer questions about the 
school were usually not able to discuss anything substantive such as the educational 
philosophy of the school or approaches to classroom organization. 

While not every visit which included a conversation with an educator also included a 
tour, in fact, most of the tours were provided by educators. This leads to a not surprising 
corollary: 

• White testers were given some sort of school tour two and halftimes more often than 
black testers. 

Black testers had markedly less access than white testers to expert information about the 
school and to opportunities to observe a school’s educational approach in action. 

• Although many school people dealt professionally, if not always warmly, with both 
white and black testers, disturbing examples of two-tiered treatment were 
uncovered. 

At PS 14 (CSD 8), two white testers were given tours and two others were given the 
opportunity to make appointments for tours. None of the black testers were given tours or an 
opportunity to make an appointment. 

A black security guard at PS 14 told a black tester that she "need not worry about space" 
and that a child had "just enrolled yesterday." The assistant principal then told that tester that, 
even if she were zoned for the school, she would not be able to register because the school was 



4 Calculations dealing with issues of access are based on visits, not individuals. 
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